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EIGHTEEN PROFESSIONSi 
By a. L. KROEBER 

ANTHROPOLOGY today includes two studies which funda- 
mental differences of aim and method render irreconcilable. 
One of these branches is biological and psychological; the 
other, social or historical. 

There is a third field, the special province of anthropology, 
concerned with the relation of biological and social factors. This 
is no-man's-land, and therefore used as a picnic-ground by whoso- 
ever prefers pleasure excursions to the work of cultivating a patch 
of understanding. Some day this tract will also be surveyed, fenced, 
and improved. Biological science already claims it; but the title 
remains to be established. For the present, the labor in hand is 
the delimitation of the scope of history from that of science. 

In what follows, historical anthropology, history, and sociology 
are referred to as history. Physical anthropology and psychology 
are included in biology. 

1 . The aim of history is to know the relations of social facts to the 
whole of civilization. 

Civilization means civilization itself, not its impulses. Relation 
is actual connection, not cause. 

2. The material studied by history is not man, but his works. 

It is not men, but the results of their deeds, the manifestations 
of their activities, that are the subject of historical inquiry. 

3. Civilization, though carried by men and existing through them, 
is an entity in itself, and of another order from life. 

History is not concerned with the agencies producing civiliza- 
tion, but with civilization as such. The causes are the business of 
the psychologist. The entity civilization has intrinsically nothing 
to do with individual men nor with the aggregates of men on whom 

'Read by title at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association. 
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it rests. It springs from the organic, but is independent of it. 
The mental processes of groups of men are, after all, only the col- 
lected processes of individuals reacting under certain special stimuli. 
Collective psychology is therefore ultimately resolvable into indi- 
vidual human psychology, just as this in turn is resolvable into or- 
ganic psychology and physiology. But history deals with material 
which is essentially non-individual and integrally social. History 
is not concerned with the relations of civilization to men or organ- 
isms, but with the interrelations of civilization. The psychic or- 
ganization of man in the abstract does not exist for it, save as some- 
thing given directly and more or less completely to the student's 
consciousness. The uncivilized man does not exist; if he did, he 
would mean nothing to the historian. Even civilized man is none 
of history's business; its sphere is the civilization of which man 
is the necessary basis but which is inevitable once this basis exists. 

4. A certain mental constitution of man must be assumed by the 
historian, but may not be used by him as a resolution of social phe- 
nomena. 

The historian can and should obtain for himself the needed 
interpretation of man's mind from familiarity with social facts and 
the direct application to them of his own psychic activities. This 
interpretation is likely to be of service in proportion as it emanates 
immediately from himself and not from the formulated laws of the 
biological psychologist. Whether an understanding of civilization 
will or will not help the psychologist is for the latter to determine. 

5. True instincts lie at the bottom and origin of social phenomena, 
but cannot be considered or dealt with by history. 

History begins where instincts commence to be expressed in 
social facts. 

6. The personal or individual has no historical value save as il- 
lustration. 

Ethnological genealogies are valuable material. So are the 
actions of conspicuous historical personages. But their dramatic, 
anecdotic, or biographic recital is biographic or fictional art, or 
possibly psychology, not history. 

7. Geography, or physical environment, is material made use of by 
civilization, not a factor shaping or explaining civilization. 
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Civilization reacts to civilization, not to geography. For the 
historian, geography does not act on civilization, but civilization 
incorporates geographical circumstances. Agriculture presupposes 
a climate able to sustain agriculture, and modifies itself according 
to climatic conditions. It is not caused by climate. The under- 
standing of agricultural activity is to be sought in the other phe- 
nomena of civilization afifecting it. 

8. The absolute equality and identity of all human races and strains 
as carriers of civilization must be assumed by the historian. 

The identity has not been proved nor has it been disproved. 
It remains to be established, or to be limited, by observations di- 
rected to this end, perhaps only by experiments. The historical 
and social influences affecting every race and every large group of 
persons are closely intertwined with the alleged biological and 
hereditary ones, and have never yet been sufficiently separated to 
allow demonstration of the actual efficiency of either. All opinions 
on this point are only convictions falsely fortified by subjectively 
interpreted evidence. The biologist dealing with man must assume 
at least some hereditary differences, and often does assume bio- 
logical factors as the only ones existent. The historian, until such 
differences are established and exactly defined, must assume their 
non-existence. If he does not base his studies on this assumption, 
his work becomes a vitiated mixture of history and biology. 

9. Heredity cannot be allowed to have acted any part in history. 
Individual hereditary differences undoubtedly exist, but are 

not historical material because they are individual. Hereditary 
differences between human groups may ultimately be established, 
but like geography must in that event be converted into material 
acted upon 'by the force of civilization, not treated as. causes of 
civilization. 

10. Heredity by acquirement is equally a biological and historical 
monstrosity. 

This naive explanation may be eliminated on the findings of 
biology; but should biology ever determine that such heredity 
operates through a mechanism as yet undiscovered, this heredity 
must nevertheless be disregarded by history together with con- 
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genital heredity. In the present stage of understanding, heredity 
by acquirement is only too often the cherished inclination of those 
who confuse their biological thinking by the introduction of social 
aspects, and of those who confound history by deceiving themselves 
that they are turning it into biology. 

11. Selection and other factors of organic evolution cannot be 
admitted as affecting civilization. 

It is actually unproved that the processes of organic evolution 
are materially influencing civilization or that they have influenced 
it. Civilization obviously introduces an important factor which is 
practically or entirely lacking in the existence of animals and plants, 
and which must at least largely neutralize the operation of any 
kind of selection. Prehistoric archeology shows with certainty 
that , civilization has changed profoundly without accompanying 
material alterations in the human organism. Even so far as bio- 
logical evolution may ultimately be proved in greater or less degree 
for man, a correspondence between organic types and civilizational 
forms will have to be definitely established before history can con- 
cern itself with these organic types or their changes. 

12. The so-called savage is no transition between the animal and 
the scientifically educated man. 

All men are totally civilized. All animals are totally uncivilized 
because they are almost totally uncivilizable. The connecting 
condition which it is universally believed must have existed, is 
entirely unknown. If ever it becomes known, it can furnish to the 
historian only an introduction to history. There is no higher and 
lower in civilization for the historian. The ranging of the portions 
of civilization in any sequence, save the actual one of time, place, 
and connection, is normally misleading and always valueless. The 
estimation of the adult savage as similar to the modern European 
child is superficial and prevents his proper appreciation either 
biologically or historically. 

13. There are no social species or standard cultural types or stages. 
A social species in history rests on false analogy with organic 

species. A stage in civili?ation is merely a preconception made 
plausible by arbitrarily selected facts. 
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14. There is no ethnic mind, but only civilization. 

There are only individual minds. When these react on each 
other cumulatively, the process is merely physiological. The 
single ethnic or social existence is civilization, which biologically is 
resolvable purely into a product of physiological forces, and histor- 
ically is the only and untranscendable entity. 

15. There are no laws in history similar to the laws of physico- 
chemical science. 

All asserted civilizational laws are at most tendencies, which, 
however determinable, are not permanent quantitative expressions. 
Nor are such tendencies the substitute which history has for the 
laws of science. History need not deny them and may have to 
recognize them, but their formulation is not its end. 

16. History deals with conditions sine qua non, not with causes. 
The relations between civilizational phenomena are relations 

of sequence, not of effect. The principles of mechanical causality, 
emanating from the underlying biological sciences, are applicable 
to individual and collective psychology. Applied to history, they 
convert it into psychology. An insistence that all treatment of 
civilizational data should be by the methods of mechanical causality 
is equivalent to a denial of the valid existence of history as a subject 
of study. The only antecedents of historical phenomena are his- 
torical phenomena. 

17. The causality of history is teleological. 

Psychological causes are mechanical. For history, psychology is 
assumable, not demonstrable. To make the object of historical 
study the proving of the fundamental identity of the human mind 
by endless examples is as tedious as barren. If the process of 
civilization seems the worth-while end of knowledge of civilization, 
it must be sought as a process distinct from that of mechanical 
causality, or the result will be a reintegration that is not history. 
Teleology of course does not suggest theology to those free from the 
influence of theology. The teleology of history involves the ab- 
solute conditioning of historical events by other historical events. 
This causality of history is as completely unknown and unused as 
chemical causality was a thousand and physical causality three 
thousand years ago. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., I7 — 19 
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18. In fine, the determinations and methods of biological, psycho- 
logical, or natural science do not exist for history, just as the results and 
the manner of operation of history are disregarded by consistent bio- 
logical practice. 

Most biologists have implicitly followed their aspect of this 

doctrine, but their consequent success has tempted many historians, 

especially sociologists, anthropologists, and theorists, to imitate 

them instead of pursuing their proper complementary method. 

University of California, 
Berkeley, California 



